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races of Burma, the Karens, Shans, Kachins and Chins, who
were by no means anxious to come under direct Burmese control.
At the subsequent election Aung San won a resounding victory.
At the same time he managed to allay the hostility of the Hill
Peoples by practically allowing them to write their own terms
into the new constitution. The Karens alone, with the memory
still fresh of their cruel treatment at the hands of the Burma
Independence Army, remained unsatisfied, and somewhat
unrealistically stood out for a state of their own, sublimely
ignoring the fact that with the majority of them living in the
Irrawaddy and Tenasserim divisions, inextricably mixed with
the Burmese, such a solution was impossible. Aung San, it
must be admitted, did his utmost to meet all their more reason-
able claims with statesmanlike patience and understanding.
The Burma Constituent Assembly completed its work and
unanimously passed the new constitution on 24 September,
1947. But by that time Aung San was no more. On 19 July, 1947,
he and several of his colleagues were assassinated at a Cabinet
meeting by ruffians in the pay of a political rival. The leadership
of the A.F.P.F.L. and of the Government passed into the hands
of Thakin Nu, whose policy was in all essentials the same as the
dead leader's.
The Assembly's decision was in favour of complete inde-
pendence, and in mid-October Thakin Nu came to London to
negotiate Burma's secession from the British Commonwealth.
The outcome was the signature on 17 October, 1947, of the
treaty recognizing the Republic of the Union of Burma as a
fully independent state on a date to be fixed by Parliament. A
Burma Independence Bill was accordingly passed through
Parliament and on 4 January, 1948, Sir Hubert Ranee, the last
British Governor, handed over charge to the Republic's first
President, a Shan Chieftain, the Sawbwa of Yawnghwe, Sao
Shwe Thaik.
What was the cause of the decision to leave the Common-
wealth? Many people refuse to believe that Burma really
wanted to go, but are of opinion that political propaganda had
got to such a pitch that it was impossible to withdraw a demand
that had been made so insistently. The Burmese have often been
called the 'Irish of the East'. Certainly sentiment weighs far